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THE ROTTEN BOROUGHS OP NEW 
ENGLAND 



BY CHESTER LLOYD JONES 



If a member-elect of a State legislature tells you that he 
found it necessary in the recent election to secure the sup- 
port of only two men, you would not be surprised. " That 
is another example of bossism; control the party boss and 
you control the people," you would say to yourself. Yet 
you might be wrong, for there is a State in this country 
of ours where this happened in 1910, not because of any 
baneful political organization but because by getting three 
votes the candidate, received a majority of those cast. If 
the candidate was able to convince you that this was true 
you would still be pessimistic over such conditions. You 
might declare, " Well, what are we to do in a democracy if 
the people will not vote, but prefer to let their elections go 
practically by default? This is the worst case of political 
apathy of which I have ever heard." " But no," your in- 
formant might answer, " my three votes were not only a 
majority of those cast, but represented a majority of the 
electorate." Then you would probably refuse to listen to 
further argument. No man in his right mind would make 
such a statement. But perhaps what he told you was true 
— he may have come from Vermont. 

Some day you may hear a street orator declare: " In this 
State of ours there is no republican government, majority 
rule has been unknown to us for a century. A small privi- 
leged class, less than four per cent, of our people, can block 
any law proposed for the good of the great majority and 
hold us under a constitution which was outgrown in the 
times of our grandfathers. And this is the case under our 
Government which pretends to guarantee to us a ' repub- 
lican form of government.' What a travesty of justice!" 
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" Yes," you interrupt, " yes, it is true, wealth in un- 
scrupulous hands can debauch the ballot. But what are 
you going to do about it? Why do you not prosecute those 
who buy the people's votes and drive the bribers from 
the State!" " That is not what I am talking about," is the 
reply; " the privilege I speak of comes from no corrupt 
use of money, it is a privilege granted in the words of our 
very Constitution." This is strange, but it is true as every 
citizen of Rhode Island knows or should know. 

Mr. X tells you that his influence over State policy is 
hundreds of times that of his brother who lives in a near- 
by town. " Oh yes," you say, " X, you must be a first- 
class politician." But perhaps not, perhaps X never ran 
for office, or even attended a caucus. If he voted at all it 
may be his vote counted for as much as five hundred votes 
cast by his city neighbors — no, this is not a discussion of 
. corruption, his vote honestly cast may have had this power 
— for you see he may live in Connecticut. 

Finally, if a gray-haired man tells you that he has voted 
for a member of the State House of Representatives but 
once in his life though he has always lived in the cottage 
where he was born, you might say: " The failure of Ameri- 
can democracy, if it fails, is due to just such men as you. 
Why do you not do your duty as a citizen? Why do you not 
vote?" The old man might reply, " I have voted at every 
election and for every officer on the ticket ever since I was of 
age." This man must come from New Hampshire. 

How can all these absurdities be true? To be sure, 
they are not typical, but they are actual cases drawn from 
the public records and they are not unusual freaks of the 
elections which represent no true failure of our election 
machinery.* The trouble lies in a peculiar set of provisions 

* Curious instances of this latter sort of abuse were the failures to 
elect representatives to the Lower House of the Vermont legislature in 
1912. Washington, Albany, and Middlesex held elections, but chose no 
one for the office. Middlesex is a town of nine hundred inhabitants. 
Mr. Guy W. Bailey, Secretary of State of Vermont, explains this con- 
dition as follows: " It takes a majority to elect, and the town or city must 
continue voting until an election is had or the meeting adjourned. The 
statute provides that the first ballot must be counted at 3 p.m. on the day 
of the election and after the first ballot the presiding officer fixes the 
time when the next and each consecutive ballot shall be counted. In 
some instances the towns ballot for three or four days, or until the voters 
become tired and some one moves to adjourn." 
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found in many of our States which guarantee representa- 
tion in the legislature to certain districts, to towns, cities, 
or counties instead of dividing the representatives directly 
among the whole population of the State. There are thirty 
of our Constitutions, three-fifths of the total number, which 
include clauses of this sort. In some States the distribution 
results in no injustice because the districts are large and 
the representation assigned would be due even if the division 
were made directly on a population basis. But suppose an 
undeveloped State, such as Illinois was in 1850, had guar- 
anteed to every town or county a fixed representation in 
the legislature and suppose that these towns, jealous of their 
rights, refused to give up their " sacred constitutional right 
of representation." If this had been done perhaps some 
little frontier settlement which has sinee been left on one 
side as a piece of driftwood untouched by the inflow of 
population would now outvote Chicago. That would be 
un-American, but cases of that nature are not unknown in 
America. Nine States are to-day bound by constitutions 
which protect just such a situation as this. The worst 
examples are in New England where with the exception of 
Massachusetts not a single commonwealth is established on 
a true popular basis of representation. Except in Massa- 
chusetts every New England State bases its representation 
in some degree on localities instead of voting strength. The 
districts to which representatives have been allotted have 
changed in population, but the constitutions have not 
changed. The governments have lost their democratic char- 
acter and have become in some cases extreme examples of 
governments by the few — little twentieth-century oligarchies. 
The result is not explained by any growth of bossism. This 
oligarchy is one established by the constitutions, not by 
parties. How does it all come about? 

In Connecticut a constitutional amendment of 1901 has 
modernized the Senate, but the Lower House is still be- 
yond popular control. Each town has the right to repre- 
sentation. Up to 1874 all towns had equal rights, but in 
that year the small towns consented to give those which 
had over 5,000 people two representatives. Such a reform is 
a negligible concession to the demands of the time. It is 
still true that towns which have steadily declined in popu- 
lation for over a century have half the representation 
granted to the largest city in the State. Warren, which 
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has had fewer people at every census since 1800 and now 
has hut 412, has one representative, while New Haven, with 
133,605 people in 1910, has but two. The smallest four 
towns, Marlborough, Andover, Warren, and Salem, have 
four representatives, their combined population being 1,528, 
the four cities of greatest population have eight repre- 
sentatives and 407,715 population. In other words, one 
of these small towns sends to the legislature one repre- 
sentative for every 382 people. One of the large cities 
sends one for every 50,964. The vote cast for member of 
the Lower House by New Haven in 1910 was 38,475; that 
cast by the town of Prospect was 67. In other words, a 
voter in the latter town had as much influence as 574 of 
his fellow-citizens who lived in the metropolis of the State.* 
Rhode Island also is not " a government by the people " 
but a government by rural towns. Here, it is the Senate, 
not, as in Connecticut, the Lower House, which represents 
conditions long outgrown. Each town or city — there are 
thirty-eight in the State — is entitled to a Senator. The 
municipalities range in size from West Greenwich with 
481 inhabitants to Providence with 224,326 inhabitants. 
Each has the same representation in the Senate. Over two- 
fifths of the entire population of the State elect but one of 
the thirty-eight Senators. There are twenty towns with 
a combined population of 41,068. Their representatives 
control the Senate. The total population of the State 
is 542,610. Consequently, a majority vote drawn from 
seven and one-half per cent, of the population controls the 
policy of the Upper House. Through this power the same 
proportion of the people can block any proposition to amend 
the Constitution, for the only method by which this can be 
done involves an affirmative vote by " a majority of all the 
members elected to each house, "t Evidently the grievance 
urged during the Dorr Rebellion of 1840-2, that the control 
of the State under the conditions then surrounding the 
exercise of the suffrage, lay in the hands of lews than a 
majority of the male inhabitants is an injustice which 
seventy years have only increased4 

* See Kegister and Manual, Conn., 1912, p. 438-500. 

t Constitution of Rhode Island, 1842, Art. XIII. 

% See Luther v. Borden, 7 Howard 1. The restrictions then complained 
of referred, of course, to limitations on the right of the individual to 
vote, not the town basis of representation. 
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The apportionment in force in Maine represents a curi- 
ous attempt at compromise between representation on the 
basis of population and on localities. In both Senate and 
House the division is made in the first place on the basis 
of counties. The Senate which may consist of from twenty 
to thirty-one members is formed of delegations of from one 
to four members from the various counties. Except that the 
county lines interfere with equality of distribution the basis 
is popular. In the House of from 100 to 151 members the 
distribution of seats is to the counties and within the coun- 
ties to the towns by a schedule which involves a progressive 
discrimination against the larger towns. For example, a 
town of 1,500 population is entitled to one ; to be entitled to 
two it must have 3,750, an increase of 2,250; to be entitled 
to three it must add 3,000 more, and so on. No town no 
matter what its population, can have more than seven 
representatives. Towns with less than 1,500 people are 
classed into districts containing that number, but any town 
may refuse to vote with such a class, in which case it elects 
such proportion of the time as the number of its inhabi- 
tants bears to 1,500. Most of the 151 representatives are 
elected from groups of towns. Twenty come from towns 
which elect one representative, thirty from those which elect 
two or more. The result is unfortunate. When towns vote 
together, in practice they nominate by rotation. It is rare 
for a member from these districts to keep his seat more 
than one term. The value of the experience gained is lost. 
The responsibility of the representative is destroyed. He 
knows that his electorate cannot re-elect him for good ser- 
vice nor can it punish him for failure, because he cannot in 
practice even be a candidate.* In spite of these limitations, 
however, the representation in Maine is with the exception 
of Massachusetts, more popular than in any other New 
England State. 

The two remaining States of New England, Vermont and 
New Hampshire, present the most striking contradictions in 
representation found anywhere in the United States. In 
the degree to which a group of small towns controls State 
policy they are outclassed by Rhode Island, but the weak- 
ness of the town basis of representation is nowhere so well 
displayed. 

Vermont is the only American State which for a gen- 

* See Senate Doc. 521, Sixtieth Congress, First Session, May 26, 1908. 
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eration lived tinder a single legislative chamber. When at 
last in 1836 it adopted a bicameral legislature it gave one 
Senator to each county, additional members being assigned 
to those of greater population. In the House, however, a 
basis of representation never equitable and farther from 
that standard each year was kept. The Constitution of 
1793 declared : 

"In order that the freemen of this State might enjoy the benefit of 
election as equally as may be, each town within this State that consists 
or may consist of eighty taxable inhabitants within .. . . seven years next 
after the establishing this constitution may . . . choose each two repre- 
sentatives; and each inhabited town in this State may in like manner 
choose each one representative to represent them in general assembly . . . 
and after that each inhabited town may, in like manner . . . choose each 
one representative forever thereafter."* 

The basis of representation has never been changed. The 
State rose gradually in population till 1830 when it reached 
280,000. Since then it has grown even less rapidly. The 
population in 1911 was 385,000. The average yearly in- 
crease for eighty years has been less than 2,300. Meanwhile 
there has gone on in this population a remarkable change in 
location. The agricultural wealth of the West has made 
the poor farm lands less attractive and industrial develop- 
ments have drawn the population to the cities. The cities 
have grown larger, the country towns smaller, and the in- 
equality of representation has steadily increased. The 
rapidity of the shift in population in recent years is shown 
by the following table : 

POPULATION IN VERMONT 

I9IO 1900 1890 

Urban popuiation 47 per cent. 40 per cent. 35 per cent. 

Rural population 52 1 per cent. 59 per cent. 64 per cent. 

The comparison is made by classing the thirty-two largest 
towns as " Urban " communities, the rest as " Rural." 
These towns containing almost one-half of the population 
of the State can elect under the Constitution only sixty- 
four representatives, or about one-fourth of the "252 repre- 
sentatives. The six smallest towns have a combined popu- 
lation of 373 souls.f The six largest have 69,404. Burling- 
ton City, with 20,468 population, and Rutland City, with 
13,546. have two representatives each. Somerset town, with 
27 people> and Glastenbury, with 29, have one each. Somer- 

* Constitution Vermont (1793), Chap. II., Sec. 7. 
t Vermont Directory, 1910. 
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set has 1-13,000 of the population ; it has 1-252 of the repre- 
sentatives. A voter in the rural town has as much influence 
in the legislature as 379 of his fellow-citizens living in the 
largest city. The declining population of the six towns of 
less than 100 population and the vote cast at the election of 
1910 illustrates the microscopic character of these " political 
units." 

POPULATION AND VOTES OP THE SMALLER VERMONT TOWNS* 

1870 1880 1910 Votes cast 1910 

Baltimore 83 71 54 12 

Stratton 294 — 86 19 

Somerset 80 67 27 5 

Granby 174 194 95 14 

Brunswick.. 221 .193 82 23 

Glastenbury 119 241 29 9 

This is republican government reduced to an absurdity. 
When the command of two votes'besides the candidate's own 
gives half as much power as that wielded by the citizens 
of the largest city in the State, it is time to ask whether 
this is truly a government by the people. The example is 
of course extreme, but it serves to illustrate a highly un- 
popular basis of representation. The great number of the 
small towns and their firm entrenchment in the Constitu- 
tion keep the legislature on a basis which never was just 
and is becoming steadily more unjust 

Like its neighbor, Vermont, New Hampshire has been out 
of the path of the flood of immigration which has swept 
westward over the United States in the last two generations 
and the native population has not been prolific. It has now 
in fact only twice the population which it had during the 
War of 1812. The average increase in population for the 
last sixty years is about 2,050. 

Here as in other New England States the original basis 
of representation was one intended to guarantee the small 
town an influence in legislation, but the system was one 
which recognized also that population was the proper basis 
of representation. The result is perhaps the most peculiar 
rule found in any American commonwealth. The Constitu- 
tion of 1784+ declared that 

•Figures for 1870 from Vermont Legislative Directory 1872-3; for 
1880 from Vermont Legislative Directory 1890; for 1910 from Vermont 
Legislative Directory 1910. 

t New Hampshire Constitution, 1784 — provisions under House of Rep- 
resentatives. 
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"in order that . . . representation may be equal as circumstances will 
admit, every town, parish, or place entitled to town privileges, having 
one hundred and fifty ratable male polls of twenty-one years of age and 
upward, may elect one representative; if four hundred and fifty ratable 
polls, may elect two representatives and so proceeding in that proportion, 
making three hundred such ratable polls the mean increasing number 
of every additional representative. Such towns ... as have less than pne 
hundred and fifty ratable polls shall be classed by the general assembly 
for the purpose of choosing a representative and seasonably notified 
thereof. And in every class formed for the above-mentioned purpose the 
first annual meeting shall be held in the town parish or place wherein 
most of the ratable polls reside; and afterward in that which has the 
next highest number, and so on, annually by rotation through the several 
towns. . . . Whenever any town . . . intitled [sic] to town privileges 
, . . shall not have one hundred and fifty ratable polls and be so situated 
as to render the classing thereof with any other town . . . very incon- 
venient the general assembly may upon application of a majority of the 
voters in such town . . . issue a writ for their electing and sending a 
representative." 

These provisions found their way unchanged into the Con- 
stitution of 1792.* 

It was not, it appears, recognized that every town, no 
matter how small, had a right to elect a representative. 
But in politics as in every-day life what is repeatedly 
granted as a favor may become something demanded as a 
right. As the large towns and cities grew in importance 
the small towns feared their rights might be curtailed, but 
to give them all a right to representatives would either re- 
sult in grievous over-representation for decaying and sta- 
tionary communities or would force adoption .of a repre- 
sentation unit which would make the already unwieldy House 
ridiculously large. 

To avoid both evils a system of representation was 
adopted in 1877f which has produced the most remarkable 
anomalies found in the political system of any State. The 
old basis of " ratable polls " was changed to one resting 
on a unit of 600 population, and the small towns when they 

* New Hampshire Constitution, 1792, See. IX. 

t Amendment ratified March 13, 1877. The extent to which grouping 
had been carried under the former law is shown in the following list given 
one representative, Carroll, Hart's Location, Livermore and Jackson, Nash 
and Sawyer's Location, Crawford's Purchase, Crawford's Grant, Low and 
Burbank's Grant, Thompson and Meserve's Purchase, Martin's Location, 
Green's Grant, Bean's Purchase, Pinkham's Grant, Sargent's Purchase, 
Cutt's Grant, and Chandler's Purchase. New Hampshire Laws, 1877, 
Chap. 76, p. 58. Most of these units were of contiguous territory. 
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could not be classed conveniently were to be allowed to 
elect a representative such proportion of the time as the 
number of their population bore to 600. The authority to 
grant representation to the small towns was vested in the 
general assembly. In 1889 another step in favor of the small 
towns was taken when the discretion of the legislature in 
giving the right to elect was taken away,* and the clause con- 
cerning " classing " of towns was dropped. This placed 
the State frankly on the " town representation " basis, but 
kept the curious expedient of non-continuous representation. 

How ridiculous this system becomes appears only when 
the facts in specific instances are studied. Many towns in 
the State, especially in the northern districts, are in a proc- 
ess of gradual decay. Seventy-four have less than 600 in- 
habitants and therefore elect representatives only a part of 
the time. Twenty-two of these in the apportionment act 
of 1911 elect representatives to only four of the five legis- 
latures in the ten-year period. Eighteen elect only three 
times, twenty-one two times, and in ten towns there will 
be but one election to the State House of Representatives in 
ten years. 

The fight of these small towns against political death is 
long but hopeless. Some with declining population have 
struggled on filling the offices from their ever-decreasing 
numbers but proud to retain their ancient privileges. Some 
have given up the fight and have sunk back into the rank of 
unorganized communities, others only occasionally show 
signs of life. 

Sharon struggles on as a town. It has elected representa- 
tives whenever its turn came. It chose James Green in 
1892 with twenty-six votes against eighteen for his opponent, 
forty-four in all.f Ten years later it chose J. F. Fitzgerald 
by twenty votes to fourteen, thirty-four in all. Its turn 
came again in 1912. The votes cast then numbered only 
fifteen. 

Wentworth's Location up on the Maine border had the 
right to elect in 1894, but the last apportionment law pro- 
vides for its reappearance only in 1918 — after a political 
sleep of twenty-four years.J 

Roxbury is an example of a town struggling against dis- 

*N. H. Constitution. Amendment ratified 1889, 

+ N. H. Manual for the General Court No. 3, 1893, p. 338. 

JN, H. Manual for the General Court No. 3, 1893. 
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integration. As long ago as 1868 the legislature voted to 
annex it to Keene if a majority of the voters should con- 
sent, but the town still prefers to remain separate. It elected 
its representative, no one contesting with the single candi- 
date, by 17 votes in 1896.* In 1906 it elected a representa- 
tive unanimously by 8 votes.f It will have its turn again 
in 1914. 

Waterville had opportunity to elect in 1894J and in 1904§ 
and in 1912.f In 1894 the election was unanimous; nine 
votes were cast. In 1904 the candidate again received every 
vote, but there were only seven. In the election of Novem- 
ber, 1912, the town mustered only four votes. The govern- 
ment of this town in 1892 when its population was greater 
than now is interesting. It was : 1 1 



Selectmen 


Supervisors 


School Board 


Town Clerk 


Treasurer 


J. Drake 


S. Elliott 


S. Elliott 


J. Drake 


s. riiiott 


S. Drake 


L. Dolloff 


L. Dolloff 






A. Drake 


G. Drake 


J. Drake 







Evidently the power of a family to dominate politics is 
not confined to the early history of New York. 

Windsor, whose population in 1900 was thirty-eight, held 
its last election for the Lower House in 1908. The success- 
ful candidate received five votes to his opponent's one. 
There were three officers of election and evidently three 
other voters.** 

Livermore had its turn in 1890, but it failed to hold an 
election. The entry in the Legislative Manual is eloquent 
of the conditions of the town. It reads :ff 

"Livermore, Grafton Company, Incorporated (from sundry tracts of 
wild land, located in the northeasterly corner of Grafton County which 
had been deemed too mountainous for either settlement or speculation) 
July 11, 1876. There was no election held in this town in 1890 owing 
to change in ownership of the lumber-mills. George S. Payne, town 
clerk, will attend to town business." 

When the government of a community falls into the hands 
of a few men we usually think of them as " bosses " and 
" politicians," but the fewness of citizens will at least 
partially excuse the following division of offices in Liver- 
more of 1890. 

* Ibid., p. 338. +N. H. Manual, 1907. 

% N. H. Pub. Stat., 1891, p. 138. § N.H. Laws, p. 600. 

T N. H. Laws, p. 86, Chap. 84. || N. H. Manual, 1893. 

** N. H. Manual, 1909, p. 327. 
ft Manual for the General Court, 1891, N. H. 
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Selectmen 


Supervisors 


School Board 


Town Clerk 


Treasurer 


E. Butler 


E. Butler 


E. Butler 


G. Payne 


H. Belmont 


P. Martin 


P. Martin 


P. Martin 






M. Brooks 


M. Brooks 


G. Payne 







When the new apportionment act was passed in 1891 the 
legislature put Livermore on the list of towns entitled to 
elect in 1894 — not because its population entitled it to be 
there apparently — but because the town had recently failed 
to send a representative through neglect. The town came 
back to life enough to elect a representative, but no number 
of votes is assigned as having been cast.* 

In 1908 Livermore again had the right to a representative, 
but it held no election, and there has been no revival this 
time. Perhaps the lumber-mill is changing hands again 
or has shut down. In any case Livermore has disappeared 
from legislative halls until 1920.f Curious is the situation 
of the man, if such there be, who was born in Livermore 
and was twenty years of age in 1896. If he continues to 
live in the town he may be entitled to vote for a representa- 
tive in 1920 if the town is still alive. At that time he will be 
forty-four years of age. Twelve years later — at sixty — he 
may vote again. He will hardly live to vote three times for 
his representative in a " biennial legislature." In other 
towns too the election comes so seldom and the political 
machinery is so weak that even when the opportunity to 
elect comes around no election occurs. Not even the $200 
and mileage with which New Hampshire rewards her legis- 
lators is enough to arouse the farmer to hustle out his neigh- 
bors to elect him. Millsfield, a dying town, was to elect 
a representative in 1896, but no one started the machinery 
going and the seat at the capitol remained vacant during the 
session. It has not reappeared in later apportionments, t 
This is only an example of several which represent the. 
lower stratum of the town government of the State. One 
town, Cambridge, had lost its organization as long ago as 
1870.§ 

*N. H. Manual, 1895. 

+ N; H. Laws, 1911, Chap. 84, p. 86. 

See Apportionment laws. Pub. Stat, of N .H., 1891, p. 138, and K H. 
Laws, 1911, p. 86, Chap. 84. 1ST. H. Manual, 1897. 

% See Laws of New Hampshire, 1911, Chap. 84, p. 86-88. It is credited 
with twelve inhabitants in this year. 

§ N. H. Handbook, 1877. It had five inhabitants in 1911. For curious 
election returns in small towns see N. H. Manual, 1897, for Ellsworth, 
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We have long been amused at the stories of the cathedral 
towns which in their decline proved so baneful an influence 
in Old England. Grattan, Sandwich, and Old Sarum are 
names synonymous with unjust basis of representation and 
political corruption. Americans in general are sincere ad- 
vocates of government by the people and inequality of repre- 
sentation is almost universally decried. " Good party men " 
see no harm in a gerrymander so long as. it works in favor 
of the party to which they belong, but even they see no 
virtue in giving a town representation because it is a town 
regardless of the party which controls it. 

Representation through elections in districts of " con- 
tiguous and compact territory containing as nearly as prac- 
ticable an equal number of inhabitants " is the rule laid 
down by Congress for the choice of members of our national 

Lincoln, Millsfield, Boxbury. N. H. Manual, 1895, for Errol, Livermore, 
Randolph, Waterville. The stationary or declining population of some 
of the New Hampshire towns is indicated by the following statistics 
gleaned from the N. H. Year Book 1879, N. H. Manuals for 1905, 1907, 
1909, the Handbook, 1887, and Laws of New Hampshire, 1911, Chap. 84, 
p. 86-88. 

POPULATION OF SMALLER NEW HAMPSHIRE TOWNS 
Town 1870 1S90 1900 loto 

Hart's Location 26 187 88 85 

Boxbury — 129 100 6tt 

Randolph , — 187 187 137 

Wentworth's Location — 26 61 51 

Ellsworth — 150 107 46 

Livermore — 155 191 64 

Orange — 245 213 176 

Waterville 33 39 50 16 

Sharon 182 137 122 71 

Windsor 81 67 38 24 

Millsfield — — — 12 

Cambridge — — — 5 

The votes cast for Governor in 1877 and 1910 in the weakest towns 
were: 

For Qownor* For Govcrnotf 
Town 1877 loto 

Livermore 13 3 

Sharon 63 11 

Boxbury 37 9 

Waterville....:.... 8 4 

Windsor .., 19 8 

Wentworth's Location _ 10 6 

•Figures from Handbook (N. H.), 1877. 
f Figures from N. H. Manual for the General Court, 1911. 
VOL. oxcvn. — No. 689 32 
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House of Representatives. Many States have adopted a 
similar standard for the distribution of seats in their State 
legislatures. But lest we become too proud of our democ- 
racy let us remember that after all our ideals do not square 
with our practice. Let us keep in mind that, not to speak 
of our " gerrymandered districts," in three States out of 
every five representation is granted to some degree on the 
basis of locality instead of population. Let us not forget 
that nine States do glaring injustice to the majority by such 
a system of representation and that in the rotten boroughs 
of New England in 1913 we have examples of bases of repre- 
sentation quite as bad as those of which the mother-country 
freed herself almost three generations ago. 

Chesteb Lloyd Jones. 



